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relatively much more time and a greater number of repetitions than shorter 
series. The more the repetitions are distributed over longer periods of time, 
the more effective do they become for memorizing. If two associations are of 
equal strength but of different age, the older will profit more by each new 
repetition than the younger. Again, if the material to be memorized is of 
uniform difficulty and not of too great length, it is acquired sooner if learned 
as a whole than if broken up into small units. Unpleasant experiences are 
more easily remembered than pleasant ones, but learning while in a pleasant 
frame of mind is much more effective than learning during a depressive mood 
or during other abnormal physical and mental states. At first the process of 
forgetting progresses very rapidly, so that after eight hours more than half 
is lost, while later on, days, months, and years make but little difference in 
the amount forgotten. 

A large section of the book is devoted to reproduction as a motive that 
induces the actual functioning of the dispositions of recurrence and recall. 
The reaction time necessary for the reproduction of one mental process by 
another is on the average .6 sec. It varies greatly, however, with the strength, 
age, and readiness of the disposition, with the subject's attention, emotion, 
freshness or fatigue, and age. What particular dispositions are realized in 
any given case, depends to some extent upon the factors just mentioned, and 
partly also upon the subject's present mental pre-occupation — for example, 
a certain task set to him — and his general mental make-up, his memory type, 
upon sex, and the method of learning. The questions of development, improve- 
ment, and decay of memory have not been sufficiently studied to permit of a 
statement of definite and generalized results. Six pages of bibliography in- 
cluding the most important theoretical and experimental works on memory 
form a valuable appendix. 

L. R. Geissler. 
Cornell University. 

Attention and Interest, A Study in Psychology and Education. By Felix 
Arnold. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1910. — pp. 272. 
The purpose of this book is "to clarify and arrange the many facts" brought 
to light by experimental psychology. Notwithstanding his intentions to be im- 
partial, the author has emphasized the biological or functional point of view. 
This, however, is natural, as the book seems to be intended primarily for stu- 
dents preparing to teach, while students of pure psychology will find other 
works on attention more profitable. 

The subject-matter of each chapter in the first and second part is treated 
under the categories 'description,' 'illustration,' 'development,' and 'expla- 
nation.' The illustrations consist of quotations from English literature and 
of directions for short, easy experiments, taken mostly from standard text- 
books. The exposition under 'development' and 'explanation' often requires 
an arbitrary separation of materials closely related. In the first half of the 
book the text is sometimes unnecessarily crowded with tables, figures, sche- 
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matic drawings, and diagrams. Numerous footnotes refer the reader to some 
of the best psychological, physiological, and pedagogical works written in, or 
translated into, the English language. 

The first part deals with the different aspects of attention. Under the 
objective aspect, the phenomena of clearness and distinctness, persistence, 
fluctuation, unity, facilitation, and arrest are described, illustrated, and ex- 
plained. The psychophysical aspect treats, in the mental side, simple assim- 
ilation, free association or revival, and deliberation; on the neural side, the 
three levels of the sensori-motor paths. Organic changes of respiration, vaso- 
constriction, and circulation, sensory accommodation and fixation, motor 
diffusion, innervation, and control, and fatigue, constitute the physiological 
aspect of attention. 

The second part of the book deals with the motor and ideal aspects of in- 
terest. Interest is defined as "an attitude taken towards a situation, and 
characterized, (i) by motor tendencies and feelings of expectation, anticipation, 
and strain, (2) by meaning implicit in the situation or by free images and ideas, 
and (3) by a reference or attitude and ideal content to some future condition 
of the self." Curiosity, expectation, and conscious desire are described as 
the three kinds of interest. 

In the third part, educational principles for practical application in the 
classroom are derived from the facts of attention and interest. 

L. R. Geissler. 
Cornell University. 

David-Frederic Strauss: La vie et L'muvre. Par Albert Levy. Paris, Felix 

Alcan, 1901. — pp. 295. 

In this book we have an account of the life and works of David-Frederic 
Strauss which, although critical, is still sympathetic and appreciative in tone. 
The work of Strauss is frequently said to be unimportant because he lacked 
originality, and hence failed to make any positive contribution to the philosophy 
of the nineteenth century. But our author here reminds us that a writer 
who understood the great intellectual movements of the nineteenth century 
so well that he was in many cases better able to express them than were their 
originators, deserves to be remembered as a foremost representative and inter- 
preter of the thought of the time. Moreover, a certain sort of originality 
may be claimed for Strauss; for at two critical periods marked by widespread 
uncertainty and confusion of thought, along with not a little insincerity and 
evasion, he dared to say the decisive word needed to define the issues and 
prepare the way for a new formulation of religious truth: in 1835 when in his 
Leben Jesu he declared the gospel accounts to be mythical, and in 1872 when 
he asserted in his Der alte und der neue Glaube that the new evolutionary sci- 
ence compels us to abandon the old faith for a new doctrine. — It was Strauss's 
main thesis that the eternal life of spirit possesses a reality superior to that 
of the natural process in time. This absolutism prevented religion, always the 
absorbing intellectual interest of Strauss, from exerting an effective and in- 



